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Vor. II. 


THE HOMICIDE MAN, 


BY WILLIAM CAREY. 






Original. 
The fiercest wild Monsters on earth, or in ocean, 
Pursue their true prey, by an instinctive motion, 
They justly fulfil the great law of creation, 
And only destroy for their own preservation. | 


The Homicide Man to examples is blind, | 
Wolves, Lions and Tigers war not with their kind; 
Each Species maintains its own peace in the wood, 
Though madden’d by famine and raging for blood: 





Their hunger appeas’d they lie down in repose, 
But the Homicide, gorg’d no satiety knows; 
Though round him pour torrents of innocent gore, 
His ravenous cry is ‘*blood—blood” evermore. 
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thing, and when held up in spotless excellence, it is an im- 
personation of heaven’s brightest imagery, and she who wears 
it, in its full perfection, is an embodiment of God’s workman- 


|| ship, that angels may admire, and mankind may look upon 


with astonishment. How exalted was the inspiration of Wil- 
lis, and how high his conceptions of the female character, 
when he wrote the following stanza? Truly he must have 
thought that religion was every thing to womankind. 


‘sLove may write 
His home upon her marble brow, 
And linger in her curls of jet, 
The light spring flowers may scarcely bow 
Beneath her step, and yet, and yet— 
Without that mecker grace she’d be 
A lighter thing than vanity.’? 


In the summer of eighteen hundred and twenty-five or 





The Demon of war, the most false and perfidious, 
Of masters on earth, most destructive and hideous, 
Of philantrophy, piety, freedom, the Foe, 

Is the Fiend of all work for the Molock below. 


An eternal reward of his labors, in Heaven; 

Tlie Hell of the Lover of bloodshed is fraught, 

With OmsipoTeNT VENGEANCE, too fearful for thought. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 2, 1838. 


Blest is the Peacemaker, unto him is given, | 
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THE FAIR METHODIST. 





Original. 





As she passed along, all gave her preference, 
And friends there were who knew her well, and said, ij 
A sweeter one ne’er stood upon the earth, | 
Or one more perfect, both in form and face. 
In mental power she did reign a queen, 
And clothed exalted thought in chosen words 
Which melted froin her lips like uotes of love, 
Poured from the viol forth; and she did move, 
So like a thing unearthly, that the crowd 
In admiration gazed;—and some there were 
Who laid their hands upon her snowy neck 
To find ifit was flesh;—and wondered they 
That such angelic seeming should be found 
Of human ’semblance. 

Tis, all explained in this— 
She wore religion’s graces and they gave 
Her heavenly beauty. 











| twenty-six, I happened to be just invalid enough to wish for 
travel; curiosity, under the disguise of a slight infirmity, | 
proposed that I should journey Northward;—aye, that potent | 


|| ruler of the hearts of men, curiosity, not only proposed, but | 


decided upon the measure, and I was soon after wending my 
onward way. 

Saratoga was on the ronte I ‘had selected, and on the sev- 
celebrated springs. 


Did I say justly celebrated? I will say 


more, they are worthy of all celebrity, and when our country’s | 


history shall be honored with age, they may be searched out 


ion the map of our hemisphere, by the people of other nations, | 
'|and signalized as the objects of their attention, sufficiently 
|| interesting to influenee a journey across the blue waters of 


the proud Atlantic. 

The name of Saratoga, has already been heard, and her re- 
nown has been talked of in almost every place where the hand 
of civilization has refined the manners of mankind, and alrea- 
dy distinguished travellers from France and Portugal, and 
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| representatives of the “City of Monuments” who yet remain 
unrivalled, and even while looking upon these, full as they 
were of life and joy, for the soul of me I could not resist the 
| reflection, that in a few brief years the gifted spirits around 
|| me, would pass from lifc’s horizon and the fair forms that 
| fluttered in the giddiness of pleasure, moulder away to noth- 
| ingness, in the deep solitudes of the grave. To say that I 
| was far from being happy, is to say the truth, but how my 
| mind should be so ill at case, in such a place, and under such 
|| circumstances—such delightful circumstances—is, what-may 
|| seem unaccountable to some, but 





Tis music, ’tis not mirth— 
That makes the bosom’s peaee.” 


1 Xerxes grew sad at a thought like mine, and even wept 
while looking over his hundred thousand warriors, that in a 
century none of them would be left. ’Tis good to weep—and 
*tis well sometimes for us to reflect, that we are journeying to 
the shadowed valley of the dead, where the finest forms, and 
| loveliest persons must utterly decay. 

|| ‘The shower was soon over, but the young people had min- 


| gled too much interest in each others society to separate as 





,enth day of my snail-gate advance, I came up to those justly || soon as it had passed; so they continued together, and talked 


|| of love and other things and matters of less interest, to which 
I gave silent attention, not daring to intrude a word or thrust 
|my unmelodious voice upon the harmony of such seraph 
notes as floated in swect’ music upon the odoured atmos. 
phere. Others of my mind were there who seemed to feel and 
think like, me for they too were mute listeners, and gave up 
|| heart and soul to the enchantment. 

|| At length, the most charming voice I had ever heard, sent 
forth from the opposite side of the room, such sounds of sub. 
|| duing sweetness as thrilled rapture through the male mem- 
bers of that little community, and operated like a spell upon 





'| even from the flower of the Appenines in Italy, have loitered | the feelings of the lovelier sex. By degrees, as each of the 
there, to bathe their brows in the winds of heaven, fresh and | ladies, for they had monopolized the whole conversation, 
free from the bright hills, and drink the wholesome waters 
|| that ooze in medicinal channels through the pious earth. Sara- 
| toga is the Saint Julian of America, where the bright and the | dom reigns where wit and beauty meet hung as magic upon 


| caught the sound that melted from her lips and became inter- 
| ested, their little tongues were stilled, and silence such as sel- 


It is doubtless true, that amiability of character and dispo- || beautiful from every land, and the gifted and the gay, meet | the glittering throng. My attention—all attention was directed 
sition gives additional charms to personal beauty, and the ‘fe- together, and as from a proud zone of congregated loveli- | to the corner whence the sweet sounds came, and it was but 
male form divine’ that bears with it a mind improved, and a || ness, radiate such charms as might woo a savage from his a moment until I looked upon one of the most captivating 
heart, whose feelings effuse at the bland touches of religion, | wilds, and bend his lofty spirit in worship at the shrine of | creatures my eyes and heart had ever encountered. One pos- 


and sweetly flow in channels prepared by virtuous truth,—is || 
elevated far above the common area where the crowds con- 


beauty. 
Seldom have I been the witness of a scene as captivating 


| sessing her perfeetions, has since illumined my path, and she 
is mine. The hair of the beautiful girl was as black, and to 


‘end, and clothed upon with panopoly that bids defiance to the | as the one which hailed my introduction to the magnificent | use the words of Wuhlastra, an Indian lover in the description 
vulgar world. Wisdom is its shicld and buckler, which, like 'saloon. It was a pfropitions moment, a slight shower had | of his bride, ‘as glossy as the down upon the raven’s wing when 


the Egis of Minerva, is invincible and dazzles to defend. 


|| driven from the flowery walks, the sylph-like forms that loved the sun is on it, and parted upon a forchead of such matchless 


I look upon the pure character of woman, as the jewelry of | to wander in their scented shades, and as if of one mind and, mould, as might have rivalled the marble in te Mecidi cham- 
heaven which if you please, may be gathered in crude condi-  heayt, and moved by a single impulse, all hurried to the great | ber; yea, verily the marble which has fixed distinction and 


tion ftom indiserimmate mines and sect in earthly caskets to 
endure refinement in the crucible of time, where the dross and | 
alloy are removed, and the gem appears, with exquisite lustre, | 
and is left to expand and improve in brilliancy and beauty, | 
tobe exalted to a higher and holier sphere, where it shall 
shine forth in the dimless splendors of immortality. 

The diamond is a gem, which by common consent seems. 
be distinguished above every other, and held up to univer- 
“ admiration; aud without doubt this rare jewel has quali- | 
sod of intrinsic excellence, possessed by none of its rivals, 
hich may never be destroyed, but perhaps grow brighter 


room, which may perhaps (and it may be said with all due 


fame upon thousands, who have but called to gaze upon its cold 


respect,) have done as much for Saratoga as the virtue of | inanity. Her foreliead was what struck me most forcibly, and 


‘its waters, for there the mingling groups full often meet, 


and tell of benefits received, and form alliances which attract 
them to the springs again; and very faiths have been plight- 


ed there, that bound the parties in ties of mutual Jove, some 


of which death has not yet dissolved, but the favored live in 
peace, and the measure of their happincss is still filling, and 
omen a good old age of joy. . Fain would they offer the hand 


‘of encouragement to those who would immitate their ex- 


ample. 


the comparison I have drawn, started in my mind at the mo- 
| ment, or I should merely have said she was most beautiful 
|and passed on with my story. The dress she wore, was 
'as plain as Rachael’s of old, and I concluded that she 
| was some modest quakcress, whose sprightly wit and sharp 
naivete made ample atonement for the plainness of her attire, 
among the fashionables with whom she was in a degree 
obliged to associate. The question that arose in my mind, I 
|| heard asked afterwards by several, who perhaps knew as little 


mo using and continue with age tu be of the same priceless, My feelings upon entering that vestibule of beanty’s temple, | of her as myself, and “what could bring one so careless of the 
Yalue. So with the spotless female character, the fires of trial | were of an indiscribable nature, mingling deep sadness, with | world’s customs, to a place of such fashionable resort, herself 
May not destroy, but lift it up, pure as the light of heaven, Hi the exalted pleasure the scene was calculated to inspire. I || seemingly in perfect health? was repeated oftener than replied 
and fitted for a diamond in the coronal of Deity, which would i saw before me, if I may so vent thought upon expression, one | to; others may be curious upon the subject, and as far as I 


tazzle amid the brightness of His throne. 


| of the brightest selections of the worlds loveliness my senses | have been the cause of awakening curiosity in the matter, I 


Religion seems to be an essential to the formation of wo- | had ever been called upon to endure;—group, after group were | will endeavor to satisfy it, as I became early in possession of 
Tan's character, without which, it is incomptete, and divested } there of matchless shapes and angelic features from many of || the desired knowledge. She came with an infirm aunt, whose 


of its Proper influence. Purity alone, doth make it a holy i the large cities of our union. None more lovely than the i visit was for the benefit of the waters; her very feeble health 




































































requi 1b tantl attended and it had | 
ee i ae paid oa her neice to || joyment, she could not suffer to be made the subject of sport. | 
he her companion; the young lady had objections to visiting || Their foolish remarks were like daggars in her bosom, and 
a place which i had always thought of, as being thronged | though she endeavored to conceal her agitation, her efforts | 
with foppery and fashion She gave up her objections how- || were fruitless, her throbbing bosom made it too plainly mani- | 
. tl 
had been mistaken in her estimate of | fest. | 
scan inet nie like the people elsewhere; | Inthe midst of their ungenerous revelry, and while the 
’ J 

| 





{her mind, and had afforded her so many hours of sacred en- | 








some fops, some fools, some moderate fashion followers, and } high hall was vocal with their gladness and their glee;—a | 


some plain common-sense kind of people. She however, was | Storm cloud, dark and terrible, rolled upon the horizon, spread. | 
en ae to the whole, and was nothing less than a non-| ing gloom and terror over the field and forest, where rd 
descript, for she was young, and ultra unfashionable. I learn- | bright sun had but a little while before, displayed his magnif. | 
ed also that she was the daughter of a distinguished minister | icence and power in unclouded beauty. It appeared to be i 
of the ‘Methodist Episcopal church, whom I do not feel free. but the work of a moment, to shadow the lovely heavens in| 


to name here, herself being a member of the church, and the blackness of midnight, and array the terrors of the tempest | 
0 : | 


‘i srke ig i S d to lin- 
: : , : seful and consis-| where all was peace. The forked lightening seeme ' | 
epee ney ener eer: Se eee ger upon the bosom of the clouds, as if to increase their aw- | 


tent one. : nee a 
The conversation of the Fair Methodist, proved her to be} fulness, and crashing thunders—peal on peal, in swift succes. | 


; : i i d made the firm earth tremble. 
iu mind she was in person; and in both, if I may rely upon || $10 came, an ; : 
eta of te gentleman to ater friendship [|| Alas! for the fashion.worshippers, for their shrines were | 
am indebted ae much of the pleasure I enjoyed in my | fallen and their goddess forgotten. Never was consternation | 
my visit to the springs, ‘she eclipsed every thing that || More apparent, not even in the ranks of * routed abel Some |; 
was seen for years at Saratoga! ‘This gentleman was of the ladies rose upon their feet, and lifted their arms and | 








a standing visiter for all the prominent summer resorts in || Wtung their hands in despair; others fell as if gen a | 
the nation, and he was extravagant in her praise. I will add | their seats, and every flash the lightening cent, was Silowe | 
but one other remark of his; he said he had been in the habit | by unearthly shrieks, sufficient of themselves to terrify wee 
of visiting for the last twenty years every public establish- |i Stoutest hearts; the gentleman too, aye ~ gentlemen, eine 
ment that he thought would in any way improve his health “hearts we should suppose we made of “sterner stuff,” were | 
and afford him amusement; and during the time, he had en- | awed ad stupor, and sat gazing upon the figures of the carpet, as | 
countered many exquisite forms and lovely faces, but the if afraid to move hand or foot; for myself, I confess, the scene } 
Fair Methodist surpassed any thing he had seen. | Within and the scene without worked up my nerves to fearful. 

Once, after a casual but eloquent conversation, in which ness,and I trembled more than usual, for I feel awed in every | 
the Fair Methodist had borne a conspicuous and enviable part, | thunderstorm. As soon as my feelings en ona com. | 
a strong disposition was evinced, by several of the jealous fash. | Posed, I began to take observations, and of all the company ! 


ionables, to redicule her simple and beautiful attire, Disre-| the fair Methodist alone, sat composed. A sweet smile was |; 
, 


garding their innuendoes too much to take apparent offence at || UPO? her countenance, as she gazed from the window upon| 


them, they soon became more general, and increased in im. | the granduer of the storm. st ri nie a 48 de- 
pudence. Among other things, it was proposed, by a late | ligted waial magnificence, and sat like one rapt in blissful revi- 
grocer’s daughter, now a milliner. that she should array | €Te She seemed to wait with new interest for each pieneaie 
her person a little more in accordance with the reigning fash.) flash of the lightening, and when it quivered upon os dar a 
ion—one suggesting that she should braid her hair, another |, her 7 intently fixed upon it, until its splendors fa “1 1 
that a jewel would add splendor to her brow, etc. She was || In looking upon her, I forgot that I had been alarmed, an | 
then offered various portions of ornamental apparel, such as a || ™ust say, that I was not surprised to see those, who had been, | 
pair of mountain sleeves, an embroidered skirt, and colored i perhaps the loudest to sneer at her religion, and who but a few | 
satin shoes, and so the amusement was kept up for an hour, |) ™oments before had so deeply wounded her feelings, 7%, 
and she bore the tantalizing efforts of her companions with a || they took atl to look about them, hasten trembling to wes 
grace, that rendered her more interesting and lovely; her old aunt || side, and with such eagerness did they endeavor to get near | 
too, seemed toenjoy the sport, for she laughed heartily and told | her, that 1 really reg many believed if they could but 
many amusing stories of the younger years of her plain neice. | touch her garment’s hem, they should be safe. Ina little 
I discovered from the conversation of the gentlemen, that || while the whole company had formed a circle round her, and 
the ladies generally, respected the young Methodist very she conversed with them as calm and collected as if no terrors | 
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FAREWELL OLD YEAR, 


BY MRS. M. T. HITCHCOCKE. 
Original. 
Farewell old year! night is closing 
Like a dark pall, round thy bier— 
Where thy kindred lie reposing, 
Thou shalt quickly sleep old year— 
Not ingloriously dying— 
Like a sword within its sheath, 
But a conqueror proudly lying 
Triumphant in the arms of death. 


For old year, though thou hast numbered 
Many a day of beauty past— 

Many a bright sun with thee slumbered 
Still thy loveliest, was thy last.— 

Farewell old year! stars are keeping 
Vigils o’er thy silent rest— 

Where night’s sable banner’s Weeping 
Gleams the pale moon’s silver crest. 


Farewell old year! thou has given 
Joy to some—and chanze to all, 
Fortune, love, ambition striven— 
Vainly in thy powerful thrall— 
Thou wert mighty—thou hadst power 
Over all this, this beauteous earth, 
Yet I behold thy dying hour, 
Usher in another's birth! 


Farewell old year? thou hast broken 
Many a fondly cherished tie— 
Withered many a tender token— 
Dried the tear, in many an eye.— 
Farewell old year! thou hast brought me 
Many a sigh, and many a tear— 
‘Many a golden charm hast wrought me— 
Many a tangled, web of fear. 


Many a doubt, and many a sorrow— 
Many a grief and many a care— 

Many a bright dream of to-morrow 
Tinged with colors of despair— 

But old year, though thou hast ’reft me 
Many a bright flower, love had cast— 

Still amid life’s thorns thou’st left me 
Friendship’s green leaves to the last. 


Farewell old year! with thee lying 
Sleep the young, the loved, the brave— 
And mem’ry’ll weave a wreath undying 
Of her wild flowers, o’er thy grave.— 
Farewell old year! slumber lightly 
Where thy predecessors dwell— 
In the east, morn’s breaking brightly— 
Farewell old year! fare-thee-weil! 





A SKETCH. 


From the Zanesville Visiter. 
The maple had put forth its blossoms, the silvery berch was 


much, and regretted that she was not more like them. | were near. She was now the guardian angel of the STOUP, |’ breathing out its odors, the willows were laving their long 
selves; they only respected her however, and so far from) nd beneath the wing of her protection, all seemed satisfied. || ondant branches, in the bright flashing waves, that caught 
being intimates, were seldom with her—on the contrary | For two hours the storm continued with unabated fury, and || the early morning beam, and flung it back on rock and cliff in 
they seemed to shun her company when promenading und at | during the time the fair Methodist, like a ministering Spirit, | radiant light. The blue sky was above in serene beauty, and 





other fashionable seasons. I remarked to my informant, | told her companions of the love of God which surpasseth all | the dewy turf gave back no echo to the light footfall of Lora as 
‘that the young ladies seemed to take great pleasure in her so- | understanding, and sustained their fainting hearts. Her tri-| she bounded through the woodland like a young Antelope to 
ciety; his reply was,’ it was pretty general thought that) umph was complete. 5 : | the old tristing tree that grew by the lake. “Ah! youth is 
they were more friendly in appearance than at heart and they || 1 waved her a farewell, as I journcyed forward in the morn-} buoyant, and happy, because it has never learned. A bright 
q ils * r . . | > ali; 4 

tolerated her society for the sake of the gentlemen, who with-| ing, and I thought ee heart, that I should adie orlds, | glow was on her check, and her bosom rose in rebellious bil 
out an acception were enchanted with her. | were they mine, to enjoy companionship, in the kingdom lows, beneath the muslin cape, that shrouded it. Why does 

To me, it was a thing wholly inexplicable, that a being so || of Heaven with the Fair Meruoptsr. JN. Me |! the maiden gaze so restless'y around, and why is her car 
perfectly unassuming, should be treated with disrespect under || ———— | bent to catch every sound, and why does she look up impa- 





any circumstances, and that the flummery of the world’s 


| Human voice.—One remark must be made on the beautiful | tiently to the wild blackbird that warbles above her head? 


fashion should so operate upon the female mind, as to destroy | arrangement of the apparatus of the human voice. No musi-| fer ear is bent to catch her lover's footsteps, her blue eyes 

its freedom and bind it down in willing slavery, to foolish, | cal instrument can be compared with it, for even the most || gaze restlessly hecause their light is not reflected back by his. 

worse than uscless and unmeaning habits, is an enigma I can- | full organs and pianos are in some respect incomplete. Some Soon he came, and she sprang forward, in the innocent con- 

not solve. of these instruments are incapable of passing from the piano fidence of trusting love to meet the ardent embrace of the 
From the dress of this pious girl, the giddy throng procee. | to forte, as in the labial pipes; others cannot rest long on the! youth. 





ded to redicule her religion. It is the fault of fashionable || same note; as all those which sound by striking. The organ | 


Young, inexperienced, panting to see that world that his 


circles, that they carry thier follics to too great length, and || posscsses two scales, from the labial and the tongue pipes,’ fancy pictured in all the golden hues as Fomance, he pen 
for the sake of gratification, it would really appear that they | and is in this respect comparable with the human voice, with || about to leave the beautifnl playmate of his childhood—t , 
stop at nothing, but leap over all bounds and pursue their | its chests and its falsetto notes; but none of these instruments) object of his first pure passion, to plunge into the arena © 
pleasure to the most immoderate extent. Had the ladies at} unite all advantages like the human vocal organ. It belongs’ life, and fight his way to fame and fortune. Ardent — 
Saratoga;—how happy am I that I can absolve the gentleman , to the class of those who have tongues; and these when uniting | there was no doubt of his ultimate success; but how little 
—had the ladies ceased their raillery, when they had finished | a system of compensating pipes are next to the violin, the) dreamed of the bitter wounds he was to receive in the contest, 
their jests, upon the attire of their fair companion, their con-| most complete of all. Yet, the vocal organ has this perfec-| of the scared, and scathed, and hardened heart he was to —_ 
duct might have been borne with, alas! that they should so/| tion, that from one tongue pipe the compass of the whole | fiom it when the battle was won. Oh! what is there . 
far forget themselves, as to rail at her piety and mock the re- |, gamut and all the required variations may be produced, while! that can compensate for all the high hopes, the truth, ‘ 
ligion, for the sake of which she scemed to live. I will not} in the most complete artificial apparatus each note must have | honor, the self-confidence of early youth, that has to be sac 
give particulars for their unholy mirth, least others with my- || its own pipe. An artificial imitation of this organ would be | ficed before it was won. } ; fall 
self should deprecate the act, and pity their mental destitu-||in some measure attained by the arrangement of a tongue|| They met—both young, both loving, both (200 ° on 
tution. Suffice it, that I should say, that before they had fin-|| pipe with an apparatus casily manipulated to produce the re- | save the truth that inspired each bosom with vows a ; 
ish their folly the meek subject of their mirth was in tears.| quired degrees of tension of the elastic bands; but the tone of |, ing to each other all they were now. A more beaut om 
She could have suffered herself, and her dress, to have been I such an instrument, for which only dry elastic bands could be | of nature’s children rarely met. He, tall, brown, ire ee 
ridiculed, and made sport with, until all hearts were full and|| used, would not be able to imitate the soft full tone of the || energy and manly fire. She graceful, petit, fair “o u 4 
all tongues were weary, but the faith which she prized above || moist animal elastic tissue, and there always would be a great || with the consciousness of her full confiding love. +4¢Y 


her life, and the religion which had been the illumination of] difficulty in manipulating it—Prof. Muller in the Med. Gaz- | but it was but to part. Here in the deep solitude of nature 
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Fae pour out to each o' 
wef before others. The flashing waves that gave back 
ness of the morning was speeding on scarcely with 
han did the parting lovers, for on the bosom of 
the stately boat that would carry the lover far 
haunts of her childhood to the busy mart of 





sbe bright 
iass velocity 
horiver lay 
fom the green 


ree. ses 
oe again spring, and Lora was reclining beneath the 


t bent its blushing branches to the stream. The 
e violet and bright eyed butter cup were springing 
bank on which she leaned, and blackbird and 
sobbin were pouring their last vesper song, as the golden eun 
ae the west. Ab! what 1s that on the maiden’s cheek as | 
oot wind tosses back her silken curls? A tear! yes, a 
_ year has gone by and no lover returned to exchange | 
words of love with her in her native bower. 
Again it is spring and the youthful-Lora is expanded into 

. snhood, and her springing steps are less elastic, and more | 
et and the thousand dimples that swarm around her 
ahd wath are chastened, and her smile is scarcely gay. 
4 man of different mould from her young lover in talking ten. 
erly to her, and as she bends her head in assent, the deep) 
blush on her cheek scarecly conceals the swimming tear her 
woman's pride compels back to its fountain. | 

She is the affianced bride of another, but oh! her heart is 
remembering those old days, when it was bliss to love and be 
beloved, and she sighs at the falsehood ofall fair things. Ten 
springs have breathed over the wooded shore, and tall trees 
ue shooting up where once the slight sappling swayed to the 
breeze. The ring dove coos unmolested in the grove, and the 
ridlets variegate the turfy carpet that long has been unpressed 
by the elastic foot of youth. ‘The bright waters go rippling 
br, and the slanting rays of the evening sun are shedding a 
halo of light and glory around the tall poplars whose silvery 
aves are fluttering in the evening wind. 

Atall form is standing on the bank. He is a bearded man 
of thirty, and his sallow cheek and firm knit frame tell of cx- 
posure in many a clime. Why docs he gaze on those rippling | 
waves, and why docs a sigh heave his broad chest? Is he} 
comparing the running current to the progress of life, or is 
ne vision of memory haunting his bosom? Ah! he is recal- 
ling the morning when he parted with Lora. He is thinking | 


gaple tha 
modest blu 
from the green 


the W 
teal. 





over her devotion, her truth, her beauty; he remembers it all, 
andthe enchantment that memory throws over the past is 
crawing bitter drops from the long sealed fount of feeling | 
fle is returned a rich man—the boon he sought is won—the 
otize for which he relinquished Lora is his. Is he happy? 

P. W. B. 








VIRTUE. 





There are two things that speak as with a voice from hea- 
ren, that He that fills that eternal throne, must be on the side| 
of virtue, and that which ne befriends must finally prosper | 
end prevail. The first 1s, that the bad are never completely | 
happy and at ease, although possessed of every thing that this, 
world can bestow; and that the good are never completely | 
miserable although deprived of every thing that this world, 
cantake away. For there is one reflection that will obtrude | 
itself, and which the best would not, and which the worst! 
cannot dismiss; that the time is fast approaching to both of 
them, when, if they'have gained the favour of God, it matters | 
little what else they have lost; butif they have lost his favor, | 
matters little what else they have gained. ‘The sccond ar-| 
cument in support of the ultimate superiority of virtue is this: | 
Weare so framed and constituted, that the most vicious can.| 
hot but pay a secret though unwilling homage to virtue, inas- | 

| 








much, 2s the worst men cannot bring themsclves thoroughly 
‘esteem a bad man, although he maybe their dearest friend, 
Xo can they thoroughly despise a good man, although he may 
% their bitterest enemy. Froim this inward esteem of ine, 
"hich the noblest cherish, and which the basest cannot expel, it | 
‘.0Ws that virtue is the only bond of union, on which we | 
&b thoroughly depend, Even differences of opinion on minor} 








“S, cannot shake those combinations which have virtue 
“rthcir foundation and truth for their end. Such friendships} 
“&¢ those of Luther and Melancthon, should they cease to 
7 iendships of agrecmeat, will continuc to be friendships of 
‘Lance; épproaching each other by angular lines, when they 
‘0 longer proceed together by parallel, and mecting at last in 


set common cenitre,—the good of the cause in which they are 
euoarked, 


GALLANTRY. 


re ilor who had spent all his days on the blue waters, and 
lie of land gear, came ashore yesterday, and in pas. 
bias saw alittle woman going along with a large 
ete ‘ore her. Ie stepped up very politely, and offered to 

Yt for her, as he was going the same way.—N. Y. Her. 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE ‘LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


JANUARY SIXTH. 
Original. 
-I deem’d, fair Monument, that thou 
The Muses? child would’st be; 
And though thou’rt lovely now, yet thus 
Thou’dst been more fair to me. 


And did thine editors explore 
The bright and poesied scene? 

And find no flowers, that they have wrought 
This wreath so much of green? 


Where are the names I hoped to greet 
Upon thy glowing page? 

Dost thou no more the varied themes 
Of their rich harps engage? 


Where are the chaste and pensive strains 
Of Lucy Seymour’s lute? 

*Tis pity that its meltitg tones 
Of melody be mute. 


And the three stars, whose sparkling beams, 
Vix'd every roving eye; 

Have whey prov’d meteoric lights 
And fallen from the sky? 


What has unstrung Elora’s lyre, 
Of rich and magic strain? 

And when will Nina’s mellow tones 
Enchant the heart again? 


Has Clara thrown away her pen 
That sketch’d so bright and tue? 

Or what has chained Miss Beasley’s hand 
That such rich blossoms threw. 


And where are all the verdant plants, 
Of rich and varied bloom, 

That o’er Initials vases shed 
Their Eden-like perfume. 


Perchance the joyous holidays 
Engross them, hand and heart; 

Or haply they are suffering 
Afflictious cruel smart. 


Alas! that Genius’ grey goose quill, 
Which bears such glorions flow’rs, 

Should lack the culture that brings forth 
[ts vegetative powers. 

Or that Misfortune’s heavy hand 
Should crop its early shoots; 

Or keen afiliction, or contempt, 
Destroy it, ai the roots. 

Or that for want of yellow dust, 
Omnipotent and sure, 

It should remain a barren stock 
Amongst the weeds obscure. 


My poor old pen that has its root 
Deep in my heart’s recess, 

Feels want, and toil, and scorn to boot 
Upon its plumage press. 


And many a bud that might have bloomed 
A blossom rich aud rare, 

Has fallen blighted to the earth 
By some absorbing care. 


And many that amidst the storm 
Have open’d to the light, 

Shew by their mutilated leaves 
The canker, or the blight. 


In the wild forest shade I dwell, 
Neglected, lorn, and poor; 

And what the world terms happiness 
Comes seldom to my door; 


With weary hana, and aching head, 
When my day’s work is done, 

I scribble a few hasty lines 
Before I lay me down. 


Sleepy, and worn with care and grief, 
Wita infant at my breast, 

How should a train of brilliant thoughts 
Be by ny pen exprest? 


Alas! that such a luckless one 
As I, should love the Muse; 

That Genius through such barrass‘d brain, 
Ifer sunlight should diffuse; 


That such a tortur’d breast sliould feel 
The wild poetic fire; 

That such a sunburnt harden’d hand 
Should dare to touch the lyre! 


Yet still my foolish brain runs wild 
Alt Science’ holy name; 

And every swelling pulse beats high 
With Poesy’s bright flame. 


And still my hand instinctive grasps 
The prating grey goose quill; 

And thou, fair Monument, shalt share 
Its huinlile blossoms still. 


Nil desperandum, has become 
A motto dear to ine; 
For God Omnipotent, and good, 


Has marked my destiny. LYDIA JANE, 
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MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. 
SECOND SERIES.—No. X. 


| Original. 


| Association. 
|| ‘The world is full of associations. There are, probably, no 
| climes, that have not numerous associations belonging to them 
I —there are no mountains, hills, plains or rivers, that have 
‘nothing to distinguish them from others and elvate them 
, above the ordinary interests of the mind. Our individual as. 
| Sociations may be few, but when we remember, that each one 
\in the large household of man, has objects of the same char- 
, acter, we feel impelled to regard every thing, with a kind of 
,of reverence. ‘The rill, that flows quietly at our feet, the 
woods, that rise around us, the very rocks and shrubs, that 
meet us on every side, may have been signalized by some 
event, that helped to make the history of an unknown person. 
| Where we carelessly walk and stand, some eye may have 
witnessed a scene, that memory, with its mighty power, has 
transferred to its register. Our common haunts may be sa- 
ered. There, love might have wept and fortitude struggled— 
there something might have occurred to turn the current of 
‘events and form a new era, in the life of some child of earth. 
| What an increased importance and attraction, does this 
fact give to the scenery of nature! With what new lustre, 
‘does it appear enrobed, when we connect with it, its probable 
_associations! As we contemplate a wide tract of country, as 
|we travel along the lovely road, the thought, that there are 
‘associations, investing every thing with their consecrating 
|presence, awakens in our heart, peculiar feeling and adds 
' strength to all our contemplations. Though earth bear a 
‘curse, it is lovely in its desolation. Still, beauty decks its bor- 
|ders, still, the eye finds much to gaze upon, with delight. 
| Among the “thorns and briars,” that condemnation has pro- 
duced, the rose lifts its modest head, the more ‘agrceable be- 
jcause of the contrast. But what beauty and glory would 
jearth have, separate from its associations? These render it 
‘so alive with interest and so full of attraction. These fix the 
‘wandering eye and excite the meditating heart. 
| Go the spot, where you started life’s race, where, hope ut- 
‘tered its first promises, where the bosom knew no pain and 
\where the present and future blended their rays tu illumine 
your feet. Walk in the old paths, sit beneath the decaying 
‘trees and stand beside the running stream. Why is your 
|breast filled with strange emotions? From its unseen foun- 
ltain, what has brought the tear, to youreye? The family 
‘mansion has been forsaken—cold are ils hearths and desolate 
‘its chambers. You are stranger there, say why do you feel? 
|’ Tis the past, that produces it. On every thing, its finger has 
| written its associations. Other days, other pleasures, other 
| hopes come back and the bosom is unable to withstand the si- 
‘lent eloquence, with which they speak. 
' There are tender moments even in this world of coldness, 
| There are times, when the chilling influence of earth is coun- 
'teracted and the mind flics to the undarkened past and seems 
| to recover former innocence and joy. The lessons of selfish- 
|! ness and policy are then forgotten—the long distance, which 
‘has been trodden, is not realised and amid the gayieties of 
| youth, the heart revels, in all the simplicity and fullness of its 
| bliss. "Tis well, that it is so. Who does not rejoice, that the 
|| present, made up as it is of toils and cares, cannot bind his 
!existence within its limits? Who does not exult, that he can 
| return to the past and sport again among the scenes and 
‘tread again on the flowers, that once gave lightness to his 
i bosoin,and smiles to his countenance? 


| 
| 
1} 





THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 

| Modern ages greatly excel antiquity in the general diffu- 
'sion of intelligence. The barricrs, that once prevented the 
spread of knowledge, have been destroyed—the keys, that un- 
lock the treasures of wisdom have been put into the hands of 
‘every individual. Learning had in former periods, a settled 
; aristocracy. While the multitude were permitted to advance 
j'no farther than the outer court, they entered into the inner 
| chamber of the temple and ministered at its altar. The se- 
jcrets of intelligence were confined to their own bosoms. 
| From the eyes of the populaces they hid the truth and left 
|them to grope on in ignorance. 

' Jt isnot so,now. From every quarter of the land, there 
} are avenues, leading to the Hill of Science and in them, the 
| peasant may walk, with as high a brow and as firm a step as 
|the king. So vast has been the multiplication of book and so 
i enlarged the resources of instruction, that the humblest and 
| poworest inthe community may enrich themselves, with the 
wealth of wisdom. Education waits in her halls to dispense- 
|| her free, unbought blessings. The various ranks of soviety 
} are invited toembrace them. They have but to ask and re- 
ceive—to seek and find. 




































































of encouragement. No longer, has genius to breathe un. 
heeded wishes and sigh for unattained glories. For the fee- 
ble, there is an arm of support—for the desponding, there is 
a voice of consolation—for the ambitions, there is the promise 
of reward. 
every man to occupy—there are fruits on the tree of Know- 
ledge, for the gratification of every taste. 


The tendency of this is to increase the happiness and virtue | 


of the whole community. If the mass of the people are now 
more virtuous than formerly, if their habits are more steady 
and upright, are we not to attribute it to this fact? If the 
piains of battle are now measurably forsaken and the arts of 
peace are generally cultivated, shall we not refer it to the great 
degree of intelligence, that prevails in the world? If there 


rest upon earth a smile, that betokens long continued pros- | 


perity. shall we not look here for the cause? Next to religion 


that first of gifts, that richest of blessings, there is nothing 


equal to intelligence. It is power and happiness. It is a do- 
mestic and political benefit. 
which its possessor be placed, he has an advantage an immense 


advantage over him, who has it not. 


RELIGION. 

When prosperity changes into adversity, when the ocean, 
that is now sleeping in calmness, shall become rough and the 
sky, that is now clear shall be covered with darkness, can 
aught but religion sustain us? When the last hope, that ling- 
ered upon the threshold of our heart shall have departed and 
despair shall have enthroned itself amid the ruins of all that 
blessed us, can aught but religion cheer us? 

When the fricuds, that now form the choice circle of the 
bosom, shall have disappeared and we luok npon ourselves as 
strangers in this world, where shall we find consolation but 
in listening to that voice, which says “J will never leare nor 
forsake thee?” And when the evening twilight shall collect 
around our weary feet and our “three score and ten” are num- 
bered, what but rcligion can soften our dying pillow and illume 
the passage to the tomb? 

Oh, if we loved the religion of the Bible for nothing else, 
we would prize it, we would press it to our hearts and prefer 
it above all the systems of earth, because it offers “a staff” 
to the expiring pilgrim and bids him “be of good cheer” in his 
last moments. 


IDLENESS. 

Idlencss is the hot-bed of temptation, the cradle of disease, 
and the canker-worm of felicity. Ina little time, to the man 
who has no employment, life will have no novelty, and when 
novelty is laid in the grace, the funeral of comfort, will enter 


the churchyard. From that moment it is the shade, and not || 
the man, who creeps along the path of mortality, On the} 


contrary, what solid satisfaction does the man of diligence 
possess? What health in his countenance? 
in his limbs?) What vigor in his understanding? 
a zest dues he relish the refreshments of the day? 


pleasure does he seck the bed of repose at night? 


With what 
It is not 


the accidental hardness of a pillow that can make him unhap.- | 


py, and rob him of sleep. 
enjoys it. He has faithfully labored in the day, and the slum. 
bers of the night are a sweet retribution to him.—To the 
diiigent man every day is a little life, and every night is a 
little heaven. 
sure. 


COMPANY. 

As the slightest touch will defile a clean garment, which is 
not to be cleaned again without a great deal of trouble; so the 
conversation of the wicked and and debaucbed will in a very 
short time detile the mind of an innocent person, ina manner 
that will give him a great trouble to recover his former puri- 
ty. You may therefore more safely venture into company 
with a person infected with the plague, than with a vicious 
man; for the worst consequence of the first is death, but of the 
last the hazard of a worse destruction. For vicious people 
generally have a peculiar ambition to draw in the innocent to 
their party; and many of them are furnished with artifices 
and allurements but too effectual for ensnaring.—Burgh. 


A gentleman was lately enquiring for a young lady of his 
acquaintance—“She is buried!” very gravely replied the per- 
son to whom he addressed his enquiries. “Good gracious! 
I never heard of it—what was her disease?” “Vanity,” re- 
plied the other; “she buried herself alive in the arms of an 
old fellow of seventy, with a great fortune, in order to have 


the satisfaction of a guilded tomb.” 





Tie who increases the endearments of life, increases at the 
same time the terrors of death.— Dr. Young. 


No longer, need talent languish in obscurity, for the want | 


There is a station in the republic of letters for || 


Whatever be the situation, in | 


What strength || 
With what | 


He earns his maintenance and he | 


The toil has been honest and the reward is | 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

! — 

| We acknowledge the receipt of the following articles, which shall have early 
attentton: 


| Lines to a fair friend” and “Impromtu,” by Jonn C. M’Case. 
“They knew not ‘twas for him,” by Mrs. M. T. Hircncocke. 
“To 8. J. W.,” by C. 

“Thanksgiving,” by J. B. 

| ©The Sad Troubadour,” by James HonGerrorp. 

|| Fron an Album,” by Finivs CagssEREAE. 

| “The Evening Star,” and several other favors, by M. 8. Lovett. 


|| pear with “multtudinous alterations and emendations.” And some 
have already become fight as air—smote. The communication ad- 
|| dressed to the “Editer of the Baltemor Monumint,”’ post marked ** Hick- 
| a-chick-i-hom-e-ny!” aud charged twenty-five cents postage, we did not 
| think proper to take out of the post office. The author!! can have it 
| again by writing to the postmaster at this place, otherwise it will go the | 
| way of all “dead letters”’—to Washington, where if it should be found to 
| contain “important information” to the value of more than the amount | 
| of postage, we hope the secretary will be good enough duly to inform us 
of the same.—*Desultory Thoughts” were received. 
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| BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1838. 
| Cuariry.—A proposition has been offered to the con- | 
| sideration of the citizens of Richmond though the columns | 
‘of one of the papets in that city, for the formation of a socie- 
ty for affording the means of support to industrious indigent | 
‘females. The plan suggested is something like the following: — 
| Accompany to be formed, the capital of which shall be 


| five thousands dollars, which may be divided into a number | 


| == Sane ——_ 


of shares say two hundred at twenty five dollars per share; | 
lone half to be paid down, the ballance in two or three months. | 
| The company to appoint its officers, directors, and agents and | 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


| devotedness of the 


|| A number more are under advisement, some of which will, if at all, ap- | pelled to perform the drudgery of life, 
‘lord, looks on and reclines at his ease, 


| lift his finger to assist her, even under the most painful and 


| 


| and pain? We trust the dignity of our high characte 


| charity? 











mother, it would seem th 
| consent, she is compelled to perform twice, nay thrice the 

amount of labor required of man, for the same remuneration; 
| this is ungenerous, it is unjust and detracts no little from the 

noble and commanding iminence to which man has been eley. 
| taed by his maker. ai 
| With what contempt do we look upon those n 
which the women are regarded and used as mer. 


at by common 


ations among 
e slaves, com. 
while their superior 
not condescending to 


suffering circumstances? And shall we, who boast of the 
high station we occupy, and of the blessings which Civilization 
and enlightenment have confirmed upon us, shall we permit 
our women to undergo hardships that we shrink from and 


| shun, in view of considerations so fraught with unhappiness 


A . r may 
|suggest otherwise. We trust that our nature will assume 


its true nobility and interfere in behalf of the destitute and 
|industrious of a sex that we force into inferiority, and call 
weak, in the endurance of privations fixed upon them by a 


| custom, which if we have not invented, at least, is sanctioned 


| by us, 


Ifthere is a city in the United States where the circum. 
, tances of the working women, require amclioration, that 
city is Baltimore. Let us look to it. Are there not two hun. 
dred amongst us who will pay twenty five dollars each to. 
wards affording industrious women the opportunity to be com. 
fortable? And is there not some spirited philanthropist who 
will take the matter in hand and endeavor to establish the 
Let us see. 





PoruLar EpucATION.—We rejoice to learn, from diferent 
sources, that the subject of popular education, is receiving a 





| go into operations immediatly, by the purchase of materials,| moderate share of the attention it so richly merits. We would 
| = . ee . | ° . 
/to be manufactured by the women at fair living prices; the | that the period had arrived when our countrymen would be- 


‘clothing thus manufactured, to be sold, and the funds receiv- 
led by the sale to be again invested in materials to be made 
'| up and disposed of in like manner. 

|| ‘To induce subscribers to the measure, a portion of the pro- | 
| fits arising from the sale of the manufactured articles, might | 
be appropriated to the perchase of the stock of the company, | 
from the original stock holders, returning in the this way, the | 





‘lieve, and act upon the belief, that enlightenment is the only 
certain safeguard to our Republic. The work has begun at 
Lexington where the first blow was struck for Liberty in the 
war of the Revolution. We hope the inental revolution shall 
continue to progress, untilthe watchword shall become en. 
lightenment, fromm Maine to Louisiana. 

A meeting was at Lexington on the 10th January, at which 


A. A. L. |, money to such as desired it, of the first supporters of the, the Hon. Samuel Hoar, of Concord, presided, and an excel- 


! plan, and thenceforth pursuing the very laudable design pro- | lent Address was delivered by the Hon. Horace Mann. After 





if properly distributed, would doubtless greatly relieve the | 





resources of the establishment. 
| 


. . . - . . | . . . . 
| posed, using the entire profits in improving and increasing the | which, the following subjects were committed to five several 


committces, who are to report at another meeting to be aeld 


The benefits of the proposed, company and its enterprize, || some weeks hence, viz: 


1. In what order should the various branches of knowledge 


'| necessities of a deserving and sometimes very helpless portion | be taken up in the natural progress of the human mind? 


of the community; and when it is considered, that the servi-_| 
ces of the women are undervalued, and that they recieve but 
a contemptible pittance for days and night of incessant la-| 
bor. the inducement is quite sufficient to produce socicties of | 
the kind proposed, in every large and populous city. The | 
responsibilites of women, are not less those of the men; fre- 
quently they are left, destitute of any means of support than | 
their own hands, widowed perhaps, with rising families de- | 
pending entirely upon their individual exertions. ‘To render 
''the condition of these comfortable and assist them in rearing 
their young charge should be the aim ef men; indeed a more 
rational and excellent mode of awarding charity could scarce- | 





ly be conceived. 

It is the common lot of humanity to suffer the loss of near- 
est and dearest associoations, the reckless enemy of our race | 
spares not the bosom iriend, but cuts down the mother in the 
midst of her years, and the father in the prime of his strength | 
and usefulness; and how different is the conduct of either in 
the event of a calamity so distressing? The mother, bereft | 
of the greatest comfo:t she possessed, save the God in whom 
she trusted gathers her little household, and through years of 
unceasing toil preserves her family entire; to do this, she is 


obliged to endure privation of the severest character; to en- 
danger her health and waste her strength by midnight labor; 
to submit tothe humiliating results and mortifications in- 
‘cident to her depending situation and yet she persevercs, yet 
she clings to her little ones with a fondness and devotion 
How 
The devoted 


which nothing but death and the grave can destroy. 
different with man bereaved in like manner? 


mother, is seareely laid in her narrow house, when he consid. | 


ders the manner in which he shall dispose of his depending | 


charge, one is placed under control of this relation, another is || patra’s unfortunate general. 
left in the care ofthat one and a home is found among strangers |! ‘This feat was first performed by a party of : 
for a third; in this manner the litile flock is separated, that years ago, by the same ime 
their father may enjoy his independence and visit from place ||time as having decided a 


to place without the care of a family upon his mind. 





Thus while the woman gathers together, the man scatters |} still perfect on the top, 
" abroad, and although every one will admire the affection and " capital from the observations of perso 


2. To what extent and by what means should moral educa- 
tion be promoted in Common Schools? 
3. On the best means of exciting the community on the 


| subject of education. 


4, On the expediency of making the course of instruction 


| in Common Schools so ample and various as to meet the wants 


of all classes of citizens. 
5. Whether any other plan than the present District Schools 


system would be an improvement?” 





Comptimentary.—The Dedham Patriot asserts that “a skil- 
ful editor comes to his morning task, armed at all points, good 
natured, happy, comfortable, well dressed. We take the liber- 
ty of assuring our friend that he is not correct in “all points,” 
for whatever may be his condition, there can be no doubt that 
many a poor fellow “comes to his morning task” not more 
than half dressed, and as to being good natured under suca 
circumstances, that’s another matter. 


Compiisent To vicroriA.—The maiden Queen is toasted 
the world over. Never was such a fuss made over woman- 
kind before. No doubt the chubby faced lass gave an exe d. 
ing pleasant smile when the following feat was rehearsed ia 


her hearing. 
“The officers of the British steamer Holmes, at Alexandri ly 
‘in Egypt, a short time since, contrived by means of a kite, to 
| get a rope round the apex of Pompey’s Pillar, drew @p a lie- 
der, ascended and while there waved the red cross 0! capeetedl 
and drank long life to Queen Victoria! The sleepy Earpas 
‘count, were much surprised to see the British han- 


says the ac a 
ss +4 P > mY }e0- 
‘ner floating from this revered monument of Rome, 20 


sailors, many 


ans.—And it was mentioned at te 


disputed question, whether the a 
F 7 n 

jever supported a statue. The feet, or a foot of one W as oa : 

concealed by the projections : 

ns on the ground. 
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Upon her all reproaches fall. 


THE MONUME 


FOR THE BALTIMORE MONUMENT. 
gprrors:—In the annotations of Horace there are some pretty oscopic confusion; and, anon, it was a roguish wink and a 
o a reigning and beloved goddess, the version of which | 
peradventure) afford atleast a moiety of the amusemen 


THE EVER-WORSHIPPED. 


Throughout the world—in ev’ry place— 
Atew’ry hour—by ev’ry voice, 
Dame Fortune’s urg’d to show her face— 
The first of mankind’s dearest choice. 
Alike accus’d—impleaded too— 
Regarded—censur’d—prais’d by all; 
And when inconstant is her hue, 


She then is call’d a jade that’s blind 


And changeable, untrue and wild: 


Nay, some have thought her so unkind. 


As fav’ring ev'ry worthless child. 


To her, Misfortune in all hues 


And good’s attributed,—in fine, 
Mankind believe that, if she choose, 

She makes of good or bad the sign. 
She is so much esteem’d by some 


That they presume to deify; 


And when ‘tis found she will not come, 


«O, how uncertain!” they will ery. 
She hath the pow’r—she’s ready too, 


To hastily, at once, convert 


The lowest in the depths of woe 
To highest bliss:—e’en thus expert. 


Some think she lessens all renown, 


Or can obscurity soon fill 


With greatness—or pull quickly down 


The noblest at her render’d will. 
There lives no man beneath the sky 

That values not her golden aid: 
The farmer, merchant, sailor ery 

To her, and panpers of each grade. 


She’s the preserver: on the sea 


‘rhe ships glide safely; and on land 
Wars are successful, whilst each plea 
Obtains the aid at her command. 


Frederick city, Md. 





#*»** We grumble not at the prevailing fondness for fun; |'teristic, and a never fuiling one, of these people. 


t which it 
G. W. Ly 


NT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





on the head, that knocked one’s brains into a state of kaleid- 


poke in the ribs. There was Robert Burton, with his ‘Anato- 
mie of Melancholie,’ full of humorous fancies, that held the 
| reader in suspense between a groan and a chuckle; Deshoul- 
| ieres, as brilliant as a fire-fly; Pascal, all venom and mockery; 
(Shelton and Butler, torturers of thought and language; Mo- 
|liere and Wycherly, unveiling the peccadilloes of the age in so 
strange a light, that, even as we grew wiser over their pages, 
|we also grew in a ten-fold degree more disposed to ridicule 





| the ways of the wise; and Le Sage, and Fielding, and Smol- || philosophers. 


H let, anda thousand more, who, knowing the weak side of na- 


| ture, tickled it with the sharp stings of their wit. 





BOOK-KNOUWLEDGE. 


I have this evening been tried, jaded, nay, tormented, by the | 








} company of a most worthy, sensible, and learned man, a near | 


relation of mine, who dined and passed the evening with me. | 
| This scems a paradox, but it is a plain truth; he has no know!l- | 
|, edge of the world, no manners, no address; far from talking 
|, without book, as is said of people who talk sillily, he only | 
|talks by book; which in general conversation is ten times | 
|| worse. He has formed in his own closet, from books certain | 
systems of every thing, argues tenaciously upon those princi- | 
|| ples, and is both surprised and angry at whatever deviates | 
from them. His theories are good, but unfortunately, are all, 
impracticable. 

versed. He is acquainted with books, and an absolute stran- | 
|ger to men. Laboring with bis matter, he is delivered of it} 
|| with gangs; he hesitates, stops in his utterance, and always) 
\|expresses himself inclegantly. His actions are all ungrace- 
\| ful;’so that, with all his merit and knowledge, I would rather 
|| converse six hours with the most frivulous tittle-tattle woman | 
| who knew something of the world, than with him. The pre-! 
| posterous notions of a systematical man, who docs not know | 
“ae world, tire the patience of a man who does. 

|, endless to correct his mistakes, nor would he take it kindly | 
| for he has considered every thing deliberately, and is very | 
|| ure that be is in the right. 
i] 
| 


| 
Why? because he has only read, and not con- | 


| 
| 
| 
} 








Impropricty is a charac-| 


cachinnation is the feature of the biped breast; and the hu- '|gardless, because ignorant, of custom and manners, they | 


man skull retains the distinguishing grin. Indeed, to use || violate them every moment. 
the words of a modern writer, that is the reason why the ||never mean to offend; never attending either to the gencral || 


They often shock, though they | 


Egyptians elevated skulls in the centre of the table at their | character, nor the particular distinguishing circumstamces of 


merry-makings; and if Mr Bulwer should ever take it into 
his head to write an Egyptian romance, for the purpose of | 
showing the. domestic lives of the people, as he has dene in | which are exceedingly right and proper in one company, tinic | 
Rome, Pompeii, and Anthens, we shall see what a devil-skin, ||@9d place, are exceedingly absurd in others. 
roaring, lamp-breaking, up-all-night sect those same dark fea- | 


knowledge of the world teaches one, that the very same things 


} 
| 


In short, a man 


tured fellows were. Then, their hicroglyphics were no more | of the characters, customs, and manners of mankind, is a be-| 


than a mask for fun. Poor Champollion thought he had dis- ||ing as different from, and as superior to, a man of mere book |) 


covered 'a clue tothe mystery of inscriptions, by resolving 
them into historical data,—ti-ri-la, ti-ri-la, Monsicur, look at ‘lass. Study, therefore, cultivate and frequent men and women; 
them again.- ‘Tbe angles and patches of stars and shafts, and | not only in their outward, and conscpuently guarded, but iu 
broken points, are like one of your French caricatures, in 
which heads and tails cluster in the foliage of a tree, or peep 
through the leaves of a violet. The antiquity of Arch.Wag- 
gery, ineluding in its wide range the scicnce of Practical-Joking || you read that they are or should be; for they never are quite 
cinot be doubted. An archaic Essay on the subject, written 
with requisite gusto and erudition, would discover an intimate 


‘ympathy between George Cruikshank and the venerable | 


|their interior, domestic, and consequently less disguised, char- 
acters and manners. ‘Take your notions of things as by ob.’ 
servation and experience you find they really are, and not as 


| what they should be. 
* * * # * * * * x 





A man of the best parts, and the greatest Icarning, if he 


Ds all . re '| 4 ; , ; 
Bede, whose monkish chronicle is full of the most grotesque | docs not know the world by his own experience and observa- 
badinage. Hicroe es, the Alexandrian philosopher, was the | tion, will be very absurd: and consequentiy very unwelcome 
futher of some score popular jests, which have been assignedto ||in company. He may say very good things: but they will 


the wit of the day through descending 


ages. 


Some of the || probably be so ill-timed, misplaced, or iinproperly addressed, 


best stories on record are related by Bede, Giraldus Cambre- that he had much better hold his tongue. Full of his own 
sites ‘ = a i a fj _ . . . . 

ceas, St. Irenweus, and Fillafranea. The love of mischief | matter and uninformed of, or inattentive to, the patticular cir. 
saile 7 fi | * . e. ° ° 

prevails throughout the most profound authoritics, who were || cumstances and situations of the company, he vents it indis. 


neve sc} } ° tne 7° . ¥ 
lever less in earnest than when they pretended to be so, | criminately; he puts some people out of countenance; he shocks 


What is the G ' ee 7 
py is the Gesta Romanorum but a bundle of eccentricities? | others, and frightens all, who dread what may come out next. 
a3 net Mosheim, the theologian, a thorough-paced quiz?— | The most general rule that I can give you for the world, and 
an > SIite . ° woe i } n . } * 7 e , > 
d the Jesuits, who compiled the great work upon China, a‘) which your experience can convince you of the truth 0%, is, 
- { 


Compa ae ‘ 
ompany of revellers and gasconaders? 


| Never to give the tone to the company, but to take it irom 


But it belonged to the reverend ancients to use their drol- them; and labour more to put them in conceit with them- 


lery unde 


r a face of solemn seriousness. They acted their || selves, than to make them adinire you. ‘Those whom you | 


£ : 
sarees } sni | eee - ‘ . ° - * she ‘ H . 3 
ina suitof sables. They flang their crackers into the | can make like themsclves better, will, I promise you, like you 


face of the 
descend the stre 
ly relaxed, until 
gedy drawls, 
Rubelais and Ster 
ously comic, that, a 
dations by 
unavoidable condition of the 
been addicted to w 
Periods, it took a 
allegorical form; 





am of time, that this tone of gravity gradual- || 
at last the world, tired, as it were, of the tra- I world by experience, has formed a systein of it in his dusty 
laughed outright. Then came such spirits as|/cell, lays it down, tor exainple, that (from the general nature 
ne—dry, no doubt, and shy; but so marvel. | of mankind) flattery is pleasing. 
although the church was shaken to its foun- || But how? 
ihe convulsions, people would roar as if it were an i and heightening the peice judiciously, with soit colors and a 
ir existence.. All mankind has delicate pencil; with a course brush, and a great deal of what 
aggery from time immemorial; but, at some || white.wash, he daubs and besmears the piece he means to 
disputatious shape, at others, a quaint and|jadorn. His flattery offends even his patron: and is ulmost 
occasionally, it was the blow of a truncheon || toa gross for his mistross. A man of the world knows tic | 


public with an air of dignity. We find, as we || very well. 


A system-monger, who, without knowing any thing of the 


Te will therefore flatter. 
Why, indiscriminately. And instead of repairing 


it be painful? 


! 
dee, || but only been gathered up and rolled away, these functions 


Re- || 


the people to whom, or before whom they talk, whereas the || 


who has great knowledge, from experience and observation, || 


‘and systematical knowledge, as a well-managed horse is to an | 


157 








force of flattery as well as he does; but then he knows how, 
when and where to give it; he proportions his dose to the con- 
stitution of the patient. ,He flatters by application, by infer- 
ence, by comparison, by hint; and seldom directly. In the 
course of the world there is the same difference, in every thing 
| between systein and practice.—Chesterfield. 


ULTIMATE DISSOLUTION OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

The idea of the ultimate dissolution of the solar system 
| has usually been felt as painful, and forcibly resisted by 
When Newton saw no end tothe deranging 
| effect of the common planetary perturbations, he called for 
| the special interference of the Almighty, to «vert the catast- 
|rophe; and great was the rejoicing when that recent analy- 
|sis described a memorable power of conservation in our 
| system’s constituent phenomena; but, after all, why should 
Absolute permanence is visible no where 
around us: and the fact of change, merely intimates that, 
lin the exhaustless womb of the future, unenvolved won- 
|ders are in store. The phenomena referred to, would sim- 
'ply point to the close of one mighty circle in the history of 
ithe solar orb—the passing away of arrangemonts which 
|have fulfilled their objects, that they might be transformed 
jintonew. Thus is the periodic data of a plant perhaps the 
| essential to its prolongde life; and when the individual dies 
‘and disappears, fresh and vigorous forms spring from the ele- 
|ments which it. Mark the chrysalist It is the grave of the. 
|worm, but the cradle of the unborn insect. The broken 
| bowl will yet be healed and beautified by the potter, anda 
| voice of joyful note will awaken one day even the silence of 
(the urn! Nay, what though all shall pass? What though 
| the close of the speech in the history of the solar orb, should 
_ be accompanied, as some by a strange fondness have imagin- 
ied, by a dissolution and disappearing ef all those shining 
| splicres. 

, Then would our universe not have fuiled in its function, 


| being complete. ‘That gorgeous material frame work, where- 
| with the Eternal hath adorned and varied the abysses of 
| space, is only an instrument by which the myriads of spirits 
| borne upon its orbs, may be told of their origin, and educated 
|for more exalted being: and a time may come when the veil 
'ean be drawn aside—when the spirit shall converse directly 
with spirit: and the creature gaze without hindrance, on the 
effulgent face of its creator; but even then—no, not in that 
manhood or full maturity of being, will our fretted vault be 


forgotten, or its pure inhabitants permitted to drop away. 


Gs 


|| Their reality may have passed, but their remembrance will 


live for ever. ‘The tenderer and more hallowed, that the 
grave has inclosed and ewbalmed their objects; and no height 
of excellence, no extent of future greatness, will ever obscure 
the vividness of that frail but loved faney, in which, as now, 

| we walked upon this beauteous earth, and fondly gazed upon 
these for off orbs, deeming that they whisper from their 
bright abodes, the tidings of man’s immortal destiny. 





Wuat a LivrLe cuinp CAN po.—IJn times of danger it is 
seldom thought that children can do any thing to help them- 


selyes or others. A little girl of whom we have lately read, 


being in such a situation, thought differently, and when our 
young readers hear the statement, they will admit that she 


was right. We hope they will not forget to “go and do like- 
wise” by looking to God for the blessing they need for them. 
selves and their fellow creatures. 

The incident to which we refer is related in “Campbeli’s 
letters from the South,” written by the poct Campbell, prinei- 
pally from Algiers. In February of that year there was 
a dreadful storm of many days continuance along the 
coast of Africa, bordering on the Mediterranean, by which 
fourtcen ships were wrecked at Bona and Bougia, and twenty 
before Algiers. Mr. Campbell states that nine sailors belon- 
ging toa Russian vessel were drowned in his sight, and a 
French captain of artillery, perished in bravely attempting to 
save them. After stating these and other circumstances, he 
thus proeceds:— 

“During these terrible days—you may easily suppose that 
we had scarcely any other subject of interest or conversation 
in Mr. S. John’s house than the fate of our fellow creatures 
at sea—one of his beautiful little daugters about seven years 
old, caine to her mother in the crisis of the danger, and said, 
with tears in her eyes, “Mamma, I wish to pray for these 
sufferers in the ships, but I know not how to compose a prayer; 
do put words together forme, that | may get them by heart 
and pray to God for the poor people.” 

The wisest man in the world could not have thought of any 
thing more suitable at such a time than to ask help of God, 
for none other but he can rule the raging of the sea, and say 
to the waves, “Peace, be still.” 








































































THE MONUMENT: DEVOTE 














{t was on « beautiful sabbath evening us I was passing Along one of our 
streets of our Monumental city, that my attention was called to a small 
group of ladies and gentlemen, who seemed anxiously waiting in the re- 
cess of one of our magnificent religious temples. On inquiry, I learned 
that a blind preacher had engaged to break to them the bread of life; and 
that they were then waiting for the keys to get admittance into the church. 
I concluded to stop and hear what the blind man would say. While thus 


waiting with the little company, my eyes were caught, and my heart al-' 


most stolen, by the witching glances of a beautiful little dark eyed girl. 
She is the subject of the following stanzas:— 


THE DARK EYED GIRL. 


Original. 
I’ve heard the sweet notes of the minstrel’s guitar, 
Sweetly glide o’er the calm sleeping waters, 
And seen in those climes that are distant afar, 
The pride and the boast of their daughters. 


I’ve seen the wild rose kiss the moon’s silver light,— 
And the lily whose eyes were the dew, 

And the stars glimmer forth through the azure of night, 
While a streamlet was near to my view. 


lve seen the rich gems from those coral-bound isles, 
Where the crimson at eve tints the sea, 

And roamed with delight through our own native wilds, 
Where the music of nature is free. 


At morn I have gazed with delight to behold, 
Fair Aurora break forth in the east, 

And at eve [ have seen in a halo of gold, 
The bright sun calmly sink in the west. 


But all the choice beauties of earth I'd resign— 
From its riches and troubles depart, 

To know that those eyes could but look ito mine, 
And reciprocate feelings of heart. 


Yes, yes those dark orbs how serenely they roll, 
*Neath that brow of the pearl-vying white, 

And through them me thinks, beams on angel-like soul— 
To commune with, would be pure delight. 


The diamond I've ceen decked with amber and pearl, 
And entwined with some true lovers hair; 

But naught in the world’s like that sweet dark eyed girl,— 
She is kind, and true hearted, and fair. 


O long may that light from the unclouded skies, 
Guide this fair, through earth’s vallies and groves, 
And long may the charms of those dark witchlng eyes, 
Be confessed by the one whom she loves. 
CUPID. 


|| fair round cheek, to which emotion only lent a crimson glow; 





) to the dictates of nature. Dissimulation enters not in the | by temperament, vain, selfish, he flattered himself that in all 
|| spirit’s emotions. There is a perfect correspondency between | ance with the house of Montmorency, he should find at o r 
| the outward conduct and the inward state. No false charac-| affluence and aggrandizement. Though thwarted in “he 
| ter is assumed—no heartless professions made. What it ap-| pections at the onset, by the declared hostility of his ‘ane 
'| pears to be, it is. parents, he yet trusted that time would mitigate their ia 
When, in advanced life, we experience the hollowness of) ment, and no distant hour sce her reinstated in the affection 

friendship—when the supports on which we lean, give way | and dignities she had once enjoyed. This hope was inp 
|| and we discover that the language of the lips often has no| blasted; even the infant, she had left they refused - 
|| connexion with the bosom, how sweet to turn to the pleasant | see: and they rejected with haughty scorn every effort ne 
i days of youth, when we enjoyed the delightful consciousness } made towards reconciliation and pardon. De Valmont am 
|| of knowing, that there were fond hearts that beat for us and | loved his wife passionately and profoundly. 

! soft-voices that were ever ready to pronounce our praise? Hap- i His grief at her death was vehement and sincere; but it 
| Py hours of youth! Had we nothing else to excite our grati- 1 was transient. With a desperation characteristic of his dis. 
i tude to God, we would thank him for the memories of former | position and circumstances he rushed from the house of 


|| days—-days, that have left behind them, their joys, to cheer | mourning into riot and revelry and sought, by plunging into 





| our spirits. FLOARDO. every riot that offered, oblivion for his sorrows. Hayine 
Seer ne ee from early youth been addicted to gambling, he now ado d 
ie Pted 
ISOLINE DE VALMONT. it as a profession. ‘The excitement suited him not less than 

1 scene in the Paris Revolution of 1830. | the possibility of unlabored competence which it suggested, 


|| I was aresident in Paris during the three day’s Revolution | He became a systematic gamester, the mest unvarying atten- 
| of 1830. When the court and its consequences had becn | dantat Frascati’s as wellas habitually the most successful How 
discussed in cvery bearing, when the shout of triumph, the | did it revolt the pure nature of Isoline, when years brought 
song of victory, and the wail of bereavement, were hushed in | capacity to comprehend the degradation, that her father drew 
silence; the tale and the anecdote of those who had striven | subsistance for himself and her from the plunder of the un. 
succecded to more exciting and absorbing topics. The jour-) wary the ruin of the thoughtless! During the period of her 
nals teemed with historriettes and every soiree had its racon- | education the fact had not reached her; but when called to 
| teur, who appealed to our sympathies, and ‘beguiled us of our |! preside over his hearth and home, it was too soon revealed. 
fears’ with some new and touching narrative. Among those | She besought him earnestly, passionately, to abandon the path 
which my memory chronicled, the following arrested my at-|! which he had chosen. But he heard her with a sigh, advan 
tention forcibly inasmuch as I had frequently met the daugh- | ced the fixedness of long habit and his own inability now to 
ter of De valmont in society; and possibly it may not be) acquire any profession as palliatives in her eyes, and left her 
found altogether devoid of interest to others. In the gay sa- I to follow again his disgraceful career. _Isoline wept silently 
| longs of Paris, in the season of 1830, there were few demois- | and bitterly, she loved her father with passionate fondness 
H elles who attracted greater notice than Isoline de Valmont. It | and his love for her was akin to worship. She resolved to 
|| is a frequent remark that though beauty is more generally || qualify herself for the support of them both by the exercise 
| distributed among the women of England than those of) of musical talents, which were of first rate power. Her 
| France, yet when possessed by the latter, it is of higher and || voice, too, was one of remarkable beauty and compass. It 
| more unquestionable character, as if nature reserved all her | was her intention, when duly prepared, to assist at private 
gifts for a few special favorites, and lavished her bounty upon || and public concerts, and seek, by industry and perseverance, 
| them in prodigal profusion. And certainly Isoline was one | to obtain a raputable, probably ample livelihood for herself 
lof these. ‘The large dark blue eye, with its long fringe; the || and father. Wherever her purpose was confided, it met with 


ready and eager patronage and encouragement. The com- 








CHANGE. 


Original. 


No one can contemplate the past, without sceing much to! 


excite his astonishment. That we should have entertained | 
such opinions of centain objects—that we should have been | 
so deaf to the words of sincere advisers—that we should have 
surrendcred ourselves so entirely to hope and cherished such 
wild and unreasonable feelings seem to ripened judgemt, sin-| 
gularly surprising. We wonder at oursclves for having clothed 


every thing in the gay drapery of glory—we wonder, that, | 


with the book of truth open before us, we should have viewed 
the world through the glass of romance—we wonder, that 
with the experience of thousands sounding in our ears and 
reproving our folly, we should have indulged in Utopian 
dreams. 

We examine our characters and find that we are not what 
we once were. Our being has been changed. What constitutes , 
our identity in youth hardly constitutes our identity now. Age 
has thrown us into a ncw mould. 


‘ 


Where are the principles 


that ruled us, in early life? The motives, that then swayed us? |) 
The expectations that then gilded the farthest region of the | 
future?) Where are the passions that then abode in our bosoms, | 


the disinterested friendship, that thought only of its object, the 


pure love, that was bestowed on others and the sympathy that | 


touched us at the petty misfortunes of our companions? As 
the stream takes the colour of its waters from the soil, through 
which it passes, so docs nature borrow its hue from the dif- 
ferent ages of life. What was once truth is now falsehood. 
Friendship has become enmity—love has been turned into. 
hate. Moderation has assumed the place of extravagance— 
reality has thrown imagination into the back-ground. The 
inward frame is entirely new. With the flight of years, our 
bodies change. Regularity is suceceded by deformity and 
beauty by homeliness, The eye soon loses its brightness— 
the cheek its bloon—the form its grace. Old acquaintance 
pass us but they know us not. What is this alteration com- 
pared with that which the heart expericnces? ’Tis there, that 
change writes its history in the deepest lines. 


EARLY FRIENDSHIP. | 


is the result of unsophisticated feeling. Unacquainted with 


the deceptious arts of the world, the heart then resigns itself, forth at war with himself, his species, and his destiny. Idle 


i]. ° | 
in Burgundy, where a large party were assembled to enjoy | 


But the hour came at last, 
|| woe. 


‘her child into a bleak and pitiless world, and the first anni- land breathless anxiety to all, to none more than to ] 


'|may so express myself, from the original nature into compar- || wounded and dying at the Hotel Dieu. And no voice 
There is something pure and exalted in early friendship. It | 





the waves of blackest shining heir; were combined with a|| miseration which the reckless character of her father, con- 
1] . . . . . 

| form tailer and more exubcrant than her countrywomen can i trasted with her own unvarying rectitude excited, her singu- 

usually boast, and features whose expression blended the in- | lar loveliness, and the continued estrangement and hostility of 


||nocence of infancy with that pure spiritualized loveliness, || her mother’s family, all continucd to invest her with an ex- 


| which expresses the depth and earnestness of her mind within. || traordinary interest. With truth might it be said that she 
The admiration which her beauty challenged, her man-|' was the admiration of every circle—the idol of her own. 
| ners confirmed: soft, tender, carressing, she gathered around) It was early in the morning of the ever memorable 29th of 


|her the sympathies of all classes, from her community of) July, the closing day of the Paris Revolution. One broad 
|| feeling with their joys and sorrows. | 





The circumstances |! blaze of sunlight flooded the heavens and illuminated the 
j of her birth and present position did not tend to lessen || earth, It stone in on many a chamber of agony and suffer- 
the interest which her appearance excited. Her mother | ing; and in every countenance that its beams irradiated were 
—before marriage Mademoiselle de Montmorency—died | stamped in legible characters traces of anxicty and care. 
the same hour which gave her infant birth. The daugh-| Few had retired to rest the two preceding nights; for who 
| ter of one of the proudest and noblest of the French aristoc- | could sleep while the dreary monotonous tocsin affrighted the 
| racy, she had left the convent, where she had been cducated | ear with its mournful echoes, and the sharp shrill sound of mus- 
| but a few months, wien, at the chateau of a maternal aunt | ketry—-for in many cases ninht did not avail to separate the 
| combatznts—came booming through the air? The dead on- 
| the vintage, she met with Monsieur de Valmont. Undistin- } both sides lay unburicd, and the issue of the warfare had not 
guished by birth, unendowed with fortune, he yet possessed H yet arrived to determine under what denomination the origi- 
| what in womanly calculation is of far greater worth—a noble | nators and abettors of the conflict should be classed—whet!- 
| person and gentlemanly bearing. His adiniration of Made- | er mourned as martyrs to liberty, with a nation’s tears shed 
moiselle de Montmoreney was ardent and undisguised. She l over their graves; or stigmatized as rebels to their king and 
listened to its expression until the fecling became reciprocal. country, and consigned so the dust, unlamented, and unhonor- 
A few wecks passed under the same roof consolidated the at-||ed. The drapeau blane still waved over the turrets of the 
tachment, and a few months subsequently they were privately |! Tuilleries, for Charles X. still sat on a throne, which, however 
married. For a while the secret obtained not circulation. | was momentarily sinking from under him. The strect-, bro- 
and brought with it misery and | en up into barricades—alas! how many streaming with blocd 
The obscurity of de Valmot hae of itself presented a || —were even at this early hour filled with eager groups balan 
sufficient barrier to forgivencss, but a yet more alienating and || cing the amount of yesterday’s strife, or speculating on the 
exasperating cause existed in the fact that he was avowedly | events of the coming day. 

of the wildest republican principles, the descendant of a Re-|| Excitement as its height: and to those within, every me- 











| gicide! without a rank for a martiage dowry, with only the |! ment brought some report ef victory or defeat, often framed 


bitter and awful portion of a father’s curses, his bride was|! less in accordance with truth than the political bais of the 
east forth from her proud ancestral halls to privation and pov- | party who uttered it. But it soon becams evident that the 
erty. But the discipline of adversity ill-accorded with the) time was fast approaching when the force adversc to the ex- 
gentle nature of Madame de Valmont: she lived but to bring | isting monarchy would triumph. It was a day of ms 
soline. 
versary of the day which had witnessed hei 1ll-fated, unsane- |; With the ardent vivacity of her country women, her every €b- 
tionea nuptuals, beheld her laid in the quict grave. Then was i energy enlisted in the cause of liberty. Restrained by her 
it that the natural disposition of de Valmont fully developed || sex from participating in the contest, she shared with the Sis 
itself. Fierce, morose, vindictive, he had been coerced, if I || ters of Charity the task of administering to the necessities a 
wa 
sweeter in cheering the sufferer, no hand tenderer in ae 
ing the medicine cup, or applying the bandage. She obeye 
the summons of humanity when the artillery was roaring 


ative miidness, by the presence of his meek devoted wife. 
This link of goodness and principle wrenched asunder, hestood 
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sh the streets, and the path from her home to the hospit- { the demeanor of those who follow the inournful procession to | monarch and the mass of the people. Under such an arrang- 
throug beset with danger. | the place of destination, the cemetery of Pere la Chaise and || ment the working classes, whose participation in the adminis- 
ane of the 29th had arrived. Exhausted by the | grouped themselves around the graves of those interred. True || tration of public affairs is at best but a shadow, occupy a sta- 
‘eye of the day,—sickened with the sights ot horror that || there was much gesticulation; and there was some stormy tion near tothe base of the political cones in proportion to the 
fatigue e met her view, Isoline felt overpowered and faint. ebullitions of sorrow among the few. But there was none |jdrudgery they undergo and the lowlines of the duties they 
gee and tottering frame attracting the notice of |, of that expression of overwhelming grief which lies too deep | perform. In the lands where privileged ranks are recognised 
i ve hysicians in attendance at the hospital, who was | for tears; none of that profoutid earnest settled anguish either || we find a regular gradation, from the most humble laborer to 
oa al ae he warmly urged her to leave a scene | discernable in the mourners or ditfused among the multitude | the highest peer of the realm. In a word, the producing 
: eat darkening shadows, gathering over hundreds | which I am convinced a similar occasion would have called || classes are nothing more than the willing agents of their more 
poe flung a gloom over the spirits of all, and to return | forth in England. The ceremony was concluded, the crowd || exalted fellow subjects, and are esteemed merely in regard to 
of ae "Yielding de his eutveatien de teh the Blatal \\ dispersed, and only a few stragglers, like myself,:left of the || their utility, as so much animated matter to be used at will, 
on By taking an obscure and circuitous rout, she had | hundreds, who, a brief time before lined the avenues of Pere || in consideration of the wages they may receive. 
reached the Ruc St. Honore. It was blocked up by the con- | la Chaise. I strolled towards the chapel, which erected at To people thus situated, a knowledge of the manner in 
tending partis. To escape the balls whizzing around, she |, the highest point of the cemetery, commands so magnificent | which things are to be done, without any reference to the 
tamed into a retired street. Even thither did the assailants || view of the neighboring city, with all its crime and sorrow, | principles of art or science which may have prescribed that 
come. The air was rent with shouts of defiance, and thick- |, luxury and destitution. The service for the dead was perfor- ] mode, is not deemed neanneney It is sufficient for them 
ened with the smoke of discharged musketry. Though thus | ing within the sacred edifice. My attention was instantly to know that when bricks are piled straight up and down they 
prevented by the shades of evening and the clouds of vapor, rivited by a man who evidently filled the character of chief) will stand, or that a peice of timber when cut in conformity 
from discerning objects very distinctly, she yet observed two ! mourner. I have visited many recepticles of human suffer- H with an instrument which they hold, will fit the Place for 
combatants, who fought with a savage desparation, which | ing, and seen the desolation of the heart reflected in the — it may be intended. They use a long pole in lifting 
told indeed that true foes once met part but in death. She | countenance, in, as I fancied the strongest strongest possible heavy bodies, because they have seen their instructors do it, 
crept. under a wall, and watched the contest with a sort of || aspect. and they apply a windlass or a screw without being at all 
fcinated earnestness. By a sudden movement she obtained f But never did I see miscry—hopcless, irremediable mis- | aware of the principles on which the one of the other acts. 
anearer view of their faces. She looked again with a gaze ||ery—so appallingly developed, as in the face of that man. || This however is fortunately not the condition of the Ameri- 
which seemed to stretch her eyeballs to bursting, and recog- || He seemed to have reached the utmost limit of human agony, || can mechanic. He lives where political rights are equal, and 
nized in one of the combatants—her father! opposed to, she || which the smallest added pang: must bring death or insanity. || PT ivileged rank is unknown. He enjoys the same voice in ap- 
fatally fancied, a young officer in the garde du corpse, to | He was evidently not more than forty-five years of age, yet pointing public agents as the richest individual ™ the land. 
whom she was secretly betrothed. Without waiting to as-| his head dropped upon his breast, his form was bent to decre- | To him every office of profit or trust is open, provided he pos- 
certain if her fears were correct, she rushed forward. At) pitude, and his hair was utterly white. I looked on the fea- || S¢sses the talent and knowledge necessary to fit him for the 
that moment her father’s pistol was levelled at the heart of | tures and outlines of robbust maturity, blended with the rav-) discharge of the duties belonging to it. 
his adversary. She strove to wrest the weapon from his | ages of extreme old age. What a fearful anomaly is this to} ¢ The man who commences life a neh tid if he can, 
grasp. He turned sharply around; the pistol by the sudden. | gaze at! And how does one shudder to think of the mental ||TIse to the topmost round of the political or social ladder, and 
ness of the movement, swerved from its aim and exploded. Its | rack which must have stretched every fibre of the soul, ere || is bound to yield precedence to none save on the score of o- 
contents lodged in the heart of Isoline! One deep groan, one || affliction could have anticipated the work of years! His eye perior acquirement, Is it es then peculiarly _- that with 
low gasping sob, and with the life blood swelling from her in-| had a vacant apathy, and only gleamed with a ray of intel- | all the avenues to distinguished station open to him, the Me- 
nocence breast, she reeled towards her father, and fell dead at | ligence when glancing toward the bier of the dead, when a |, chanic should become elevated morally and intellectually? 
his feet! Those who were near declared that the shriek was | look of acute, of intensest consciousness, lit it up. The } Much on said of nn who may have gathered wealth 
scarcely human which rent the air when the wretched parent young men supported him or he would have fallen. When| by their industry, carrying into the more refined walks of 
discovered that she, whose warm blood crimsoned his gar- | the period arrived for depositing the body in the earth, he life the rudeness and ignorance attendant on humble origin 
ments, whom he had been accessary in forcing from time into ||seemed suddenly to recover from his trance of grief. He HW Is it not therefore a duty to place within the reach of men 
eternity, was his adored and gentle child. He refused at first | looked wildly around; his body before so bent, was drawn in| who pete! be thus clevated by their own effor ts, the appliances 
to believe in her indentity—then denied assent to the fact of standing up to its natural towering height; and when the |} which will enable them to maintain the dignity of such eleva. 
her death. Pushing aside the clustering ringlets from her | earth rattled over the lowered coffin, he sprang a few paces ! tion? Men of wealth and education have their libraries, their 
fuce—lovely even in’the ashy aspect of death—he knelt by her | forward, and with a yell of such wild despair as will ring in| colleges, their lyceums, and a thousand other sources from 
| 




















side kissed her vehemently calling on her to come back to his | ™y ears to my dying day, fell on the ground! They raised f which to gratify their nares ad their desire for knowledge. 
ams andlove. But, when silence was the only answer vd him—but he was dead. Ata soirkE, a few evenings afler- \| To the poor man no such facilities _ afforded; we him books 
Lis passionate entreaties—when compelled to believe that she | Wards, I learned that it was the unfortunate de Valmont || Fe-sealed and places of learning closed. Is & act then part 
eusdead indeod-—with © shrill, pleccing ery, which seemed whose death I had witnessed. From the hour of his daugh. } eularly proper that there should be an institution appropriated 
to condense the essence of all human agony, he fell on her t¢t’s dissolution he had mourned as one who would nor be jj . ee en at — - abla -~ ee — 
body in unconsciousness! The beautiful cementery of Pere |, comforted. oe onenennaien — a - anny: ee —~ 
islisien elton: Gills: to alitatny Gems sree - wie ileiten || Belonging to that fatal school who rejects the healed balm |, the ear gather in the words of instruction. It is universally 


in the French capital early inspection and unqualified admi- | 





| offered by Christianity to the wounded spirit, and which de- || admitted that the charms of information need only to be wit 
ration, The serious and contemplative visit it, and find in |, pends on philosophy for support in the hour of need, he || nessed to be eagerly sought after, and in what places it so 
the unbroken stillness of its verdant paths, in the mouldering found when support was requisite, nothing but the cold | easily accessible as in such on ene na the yes proposed. 
decay of its consecrated sepulchres, food for solernn and holy barren maxims of fortitude to lean upon. They were} The first duty of our law-givers is to provide for the intel- 
meditation. ‘I'he young and the sensitive visit it. They from | insufficient. Refusing food or rest, his body and mind sank f — AE EEE Ry a 
Whose lips bursts the loudest laugh of joyousness, yet who together. At his imperative desire, he was lifted from a sick || 8 Proper that the makers of law-makers, should be refined and 
weep the readiest and the bitterest tears—they go thither to, bed to attend the the funcral—but, ‘the silver cord,’ too tightly , enlightened, nor does the man do his duty who omits to open 
commune with spirits of the gifted and lovely, who lie crum-| dtawn, snapped asunder at his daughter’s grave! It appear- | pisos, Rpanscrea - pee! tw the people: ‘The aelity: Oe 
bling at their feet. Even the gay, the thoughtless, and the | ¢d that he had been one of the most active in projecting and | rich depends on the education and moral ae of the poor, and 
tappy, on whom the touch of sadness never yet hath fallen— | Organizing the revolt against Charles X., and had made him. | he who affords a single additional opportunity for the acquisi- 
even they, the affluent in bliss—visit it toadmire the tasteful. |, self conspicuous among the heroes of the ‘three days” But ition of knowledge to the working ‘man, does more for the 
ness of its design, the splendor of its mausoleumns and to; knowing the apprehensive love of Isoline, he had concealed , good of his country at large, than if he had established the 
persue its tender and affecting epitaphs, the offerings of lav-| his participation from her knowledge. ‘The darling scheme |™t splendid resort of fashionable indulgence that ever ad- 
ish love to the cold dust, now dead alike to censure and praise. | Of his heart was achieved. The king driven from his throne, | ministered * the pumpered fancies of the devotee of pleasure, 
Why is it that persons differing in age, sex, and temperament, | the people triumphant. But alas!—by association with these i — — — ee ee 
Jet's0 generally unite in deriving a mysterious pleasure from | vents, he became the murderer of a beloved child, and his | tility—Baltimore American. 


— inachurch yard? Ts it that they hope to dive into 0Wn life was the expiatory sacrifice. || Cunsixe.—Cunning has only private selfish aims, and sticks 
“secrets of another world, by hovering over the last resting | 


ainda | = at nothing which may make them succeed. Discretion hase 
, i perished humanity. The Philadelphia Herald expresses fears that the utility of | large and extended views, and, like a well formed eye, com- 
atever the motives that lead us thither, the church yard an Academy of Arts,—a charter for which is at present be- |} mands a whole horizon: cunning is a kind of short-sighted- 














i us . — “a, : ° : oe e 

se the first object of a traveller’s visit, the one in || fore the Legislature of Pennsylvania,—is not sufficiently ap- || ness, that discovers the minutest objects which are near at 
oe : lingers longest. The sunday succecding the termi- || preciated. We regret exceedingly that this should be the case, | hand, but is not able to discern things at a distance. Discre- 
lation of | 


the Revolution was a 
many of its victims, 
The inhabitants of Paris, 
Which had so justly won for 
(etking Population, 
Ne cavaleade was t 


ppointed for the obsequies on | attacking as we do the highest value to the proposed institution, | tion, the more it is discovered, gives a greater authority to 
|| In a country like this, where the productive classes assume a | the person who possesses it: cunning, when it is once detec- 
obeying their national impulse, || higher standing than in any other on the face of the earth, it | ted, looses its force, and makes a man incapable of bringing 
them the appellation of a sight | is peculiarly proper that those engaged in mechanical pursuits | about even those events which he might have done, had he 
thronged the Boulevards, through which | should become intellectually elevated and enlightened, in pro-'| passed only fur a plain man. Discretion is the perfection of 
Pld thay “ ° a, in the countless masses. And it portion to the increased appreciation to which their success. | reason, and a guide to us in all the duties of life: cunning is 
decade rn en very easy for a stranger at first sight to | ful labors entitle them. a kind f instinct, that only looks out after our immediate in- 
eens . occasion of joy or sorrow had congregated Il. In estimating the benefits to be conferred by the Proposed | terest and welfare. Discretion is only found in men of strong 
fom the ew 0 alien are any fixed habits of melancholy | institution on those for whose use it is particularly intended, | tense and good understandings: cunning is often to be met 
ope ep of the French, that their grief, extrava- 1 and the necessity for such an establishment, we must not re- | with in brutes themselves, and in persons who are but the few- 
ently a out reak over the deathbed of their kindred, | gard the American mechanic in the same point of view in jest removes from them. In short, cunning is only the mimic 
tin indi expended itself and settled down into compar- i which that class is regarded under monarchial governments. || of discretion, and may pass upon weak men, in the same man- 
“yy enee before the grave closed over a parent or a|| Among the nations which are governed by kings, it has been || ner as vivacity is often mistaken for wit, and gravity for wis- 
I may be pardoned for saying this from witnessing | deemed proper to establish a gradation of ranks, between the |! dom.— Addison. 
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GEORGE DOUGLASS. 


Original. 
Those who have seen the drama of “Lockleven Castle,” will recollect | 
that the command to fire upon the fugitives, which results in the death of | 
Geurge Douglass, is given by his own Mother. “The queen’s rejoining her | 


friends and consequent escape beyond fear of pursuit, is announced to her H the case, as you came out for a litie pleasure, 
_you at the tunnel, ond you go through at your leisure. 


partisans within the castle, by fires upon the distant heights. 


On with your charge men, on, 
Why tarry thus with me, 

What matter if your master die, 
So Scotland's queen be free? 


Aye! it has come to this, 
Tis heard, that wild, fond pray’r, 
To-morrow Lockleveu’s proud domain 
Must stand without an heir. 


I would there were one more 
Of the old Douglass line, 

And Mother, would my doom were seal’d 
By other lips than thine. 


But shed no tear for me, 
Earth now, has nought to give, 
No charm amid its choicest boons 
To bid George Douglass live. 


And not for Scotland’s queen, 
Though proud the fate and high, 

Have [ thus boldly risk’d my life, 
And nerv’d myself to die. 


Nor for renown have I 
Thus early sought my rest, 
But for my first, last, only love— 
Jarth’s fairest, noblest, best. 





Aye! ye may smile in scorn, 
But with life’s parting breath, 

I glory that my love hath sav’d 
From treachery and death. 


| 


Would’st know for what I strove, 
The prize that death hath bought? 

A grateful glance from her dark eye 
Was all the boon [ sought. 


Bear up my fainting heart! 
Oh still my trobbing brow! 

Death’s chills are mounting e’en too fast, 
I cannot perish now. 


Oh! let me live to know 
Mine efforts were not vain, 
That naught of lure or treachery 
May win her back again! 


And chide not that I think 
°Tis early to depart, 

Yon height hath tokens yet for me, 
To cheer my sinking heart. 


It hath a tale to tell, 
A beacon light to show, 

A sight to glad my weary eye, 
Fre I can calmly go. 


*Tis done, the task is 0’er, 
Belov’d I die for thee; 
The signal fire is blazing bright, 
Aud Mary Stuart’s free! F. A. 


RAIL RoaD TRAVELLING.—I vow I'll go, and it shall be so, 

and I’ve said it, Mister Snip. This very day, come what 
come may, I'll have my railway trip. There’s Mrs. King, 

has been to Tring, and thinks herself so knowing, I’m tired 

of waiting your debating, and its time that we were going-— 

Well, Duck, though I never did dabble in foreign parts.— 

Law, Ma! how I shall squeal when the engine starts.—For 

shame, child! as to fear, its nothing but a notion: I declare I 

always feel the better for a little motion—Pray, Mister, do 

you call this a first-class carraige because it goes double fast? | 
—No, ma’am its because we puts it behind to be blow’d up 
last.—See, they’re pulling us along with a rope! very odd upon 
my word.—Vy, you carnt expect the hingings to go on their 
own accord—But just look round at Hampstead and High- 
gate, while they slacken their pace,—and see they hook on 
the locomotive! What's that Pa? A thing they’ve a motive 
for hooking on at this place. —Here’s Chalk-farm, where some 
run down a hill,and some run upa score!—And there’s the 
famous tunnel! it looks like a bit of a bore—Oh dear! Oh 
dear! how dreadful dark! I think I’m going to die—And 
I’m so hot I can’t say my prayers! but herc’s the light of the 
sky.—See what a hole in my parasole, burntby a red-hot 


spark!—I only wish I knew who it was that waskissing me isi | 


the dark.—Sare! I vonder sare! ven they vill put de horses to 
drew!—Oh! horses dont draw here, they’re all hors d’emploi. 


—But how the hedges run past, and the trees and the| 


bridges, and the posts, and the cattle and the people! This 
is just like ploughing the air! Yes, and there goes Har- 
row Sreeple—On, on we spin, with a clack and a din, 


like a mighty courser snorting, blowing! Well, how do you !| travelers to explore Idumes have always proved abortive, ex- 








i 
ym going.—Ladies, here’s.Watford; we can stop if you've 
| had enough of your ride; but perhaps youn’ rather go on; 
| there’s a long tunnel on the other side. Oh! I’m so frighted 
| at the thought I can scarcely speak!—Gracious! 


| without sense? 


| 
| 





— 


ike the railroad now? Oh! I think its the wonderful’st thing |' cept in two instances. Seetzen did “pass through,” and dieq 


I’m so de. 


| lighted! I hope we shall stay in for a week.—Well if that’s | 


I shall leave 





DESCENDING, AND ENTERING THE PYRAMID.—The party after 


|, having remained sufficiently, long upon the pyramid, prepared 
to descend, but found more difficulty in descending than they 
‘had apprehended; the dizzy height caused their heads to swim, 
_as they cast their eyes downward, and they were forced to 
descend backward to avoid the danger of falling. Having 
‘reached the great door of entrance, which is placed in the 
centre of one of the sides, Mr. Buckingham, determined to 
explore the interior and found that the passage extended down- 


ward at an angle of 45 degrees, and then changing its posi- 


tion, directed at the same angle upward for the same distance, 


bringing the sarcophagus directly in the centre of the pyra- 
mid. The interior is extremely dark, and the smell very of- 
fensive, which is caused however by the number of bats which 
infest them; and these animals are of so large a size, as to 
be termed flying foxes. The stranger is directed by an Arab 
guide, who provides torches by which the passage is light- 


ed. There is one thing which would probably arrest the atten- |: 


tion of every traveller, which is, that although all the other 
monuments among the Egyptians are literllay covered with 
hieroglyphics and characters, yet no traces of carved work, not 
even an inscription, is to be found upon any of the pyramids. 


A NEW METHOD oF TEACHING Music.—A Highland piper 
having a scholar to teach disdained to crack his brain with 
the names of semibreves, minims, crotchets and quavers — 
Here, Donald,’ said he,’ ‘take your pipes, lad, and gie’s a blast. 
So, verra weel bluwn indeed; but what’s a sound, Donald, 
Ye may blaw forever without making a tune 
o’t, if dinna tell ye how the queer things on the paper maun 
help ye. Ye see that big fellow wi’ a round open face (point- 
ing to a semibreve between the two lines of a bar;) he moves 
slowly from that line to this, while ye beat ane with your fist 
and gie a long blast; if now ye put a leg to him, ye make two 


o’ him, and he’ll move twice as fast, and if ye black his face, |, 


he’ll run four times faster than the fellow wi’ the white face 
but if after blacking his face, ve'll bend his knee, or tie his 


‘legs he’ll hop eight times faster than the white faced chap I 


showed you first. Now whenever you blow your pipes, 
Donald, remember this, that the tighter these fellows’ legs 


are tied, the faster they’ll run, and the quicker they’re sure to | 


dance. 


—_—_—_, 


A mind formed upon the principles of the gospel may look 
down with eontempt upon the lustre of a throne, and yet know 
the value and feel a sense of gratitude in the possession of a 
crum. The most exalted situation in the present life is expo- 
sed to the fascinating allurements of temptation; and whoever 


shall look hecdfully upon those who are eminent for riches, |) 


will not think their condition such as that he should hazard 
his quiet, and much less his virtue to obtain it. The rich and 


| the poor have their hours of sorrow and their intervals of joy; | 


neither poverty nor wealth exempt them from feeling the com- 
mon calamities of life, nor confer that happiness we so eager- 
ly pursue, but which we must not experience til! our race is 
finished and our work done.— Anon. 


Conscience.—Nothing is a stronger instance of the goodness 
of the Creator, than that delicate inward fecling, so strongly 
impressed on every reasonable creature. This internal sense 
of duty attended to, and diligently cherished and kept alive 
would cheek the sinner in his career, and make him look 
back with horror on his crimes. One of the ancients is com- 


mended for wishing that he had a window in his breast, that | 
every one might see into it. But it is certainly of more con-| 


' sequence to keep ourselves free from the reproach of our own 
hearts, than trom the evil opinions of others; we should there- 
fore consider conscience as a mirror in which every one may 
see himself reflected, and in which every action is represented 
in its proper colors.— The Connoisseur. 


| that returneth.” 


| 


Epom.—In mediating a journey through the confines of} Jost!” Thus it is with men in general: they t 
Edom, I had overlooked the prophetic denunciations against || the lantern they have lost, than the lantern the 
any one who should traverse it, so literally and wonderfully 
enforced to the present. “None shall pass through it for ever.” 
| “I wili cut off from Mt. Seir him that passeth out and him 
The repeated and persevering attempts of | ness is of the second. The p 
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‘soon afterwards, at Aleppo; Bockhardt penetrated into it, b 
turned aside in dismay, and died soon afterwards at Cai ut 
| Monro’s Rambles in Syria. airo.— 


There is no benefit so large but malignity will still less, 

it: none so narrow which a good interpretation wil] not : 
large. Noman can ever be grateful that views a 
the wrong side; or takes a good office by the wrong hand] 

_ The avaricious man is naturally ungrateful, for he never thi _ 
he has, enough, but without what he has, only minds vm 

‘he covets. Some pretend want of power to make a com : 
tent return, and you shall find in others a kind of ee af 
| modesty, that makes a man ashamed of requiting an obli n" 
‘tion, because it is a confession that hehas received one, i 





benefit on 





Irish READINESS.—It is said of the ready-witted Irish that 
they never like to confess ignorance of any question put to 
them, and yet are seldom at a loss for a reply. The follow. 
ing recent dialogue is not a bad illustration of the fact, A 
|tourist, near Killarney, asked a native, “Whose house is 
that?” and the dialogue run thus:—“That house, yer honor 
that is Mr. Dobiggen’s.” “Mr. Dobiggen’s! It is a finc place 
, What is he?” “He, yer honor—oh, he was a minor, but neon 
‘ane of age!” 





It is said by modern philosophers, that not only the great 


globes of matter are thinly scattered through the universe, 
| but the hardest bodies are so porous, that if all matter were 
compressed to perfect solidity, it might be contained in a cube 
of a few feet. In like manner, if all the employment of life 
_ were crowded into the time which it really occupied, perhaps 
a few weeks, days, or hours, would be sufiicient for its accom. 
plishment, so far as the mind was engaged in the perform- 
ance. For such is the inequality of our corporeal to our in. 
, tellectual faculties, that we contrive in minutes what we exe 
cute in years, and the soul often stands an idle spectator of 
'the labour of the hands and expedition of the feet. 


Ata broker’s shop in Drury-lane, there is for sale “A 
igreen child’s phaeton, admirably adapted for a bricf country 
‘excursion.” On an auctioneer’s placare was lately affixed, 
|“A splendid nobleman’s mansion to be disposed of’ unfurnish- 
ed with every convenience.” An advertisement in a daily 
morning paper recommends mothcrs to send their progeny to 
;a commodious boarding-school, where there is “no entrance 
i required;” and at last Bartholomew fair, which was rife with 
orthographical curiosities, a showman invited you to view 
|“an animated likeness of Greenacre, taken taken after he was 
i hung.” 








| Love’s TELEGRAPH.—If a gentleman wants a wife he wears 
,a ring on the first finges of the Icft hand; if he be engaged, he 
, wears it on the secend finger; if married, on the third; and 
‘on the fourth, if he never intends to be married. Whena 
‘lady is not engaged, she wears a hoop or diamond on her first 
‘finger; if engaged on her second; if married on the third; and 
on the fourth if she intends to die a maid. 


| Berrer pays.—Better days are like Hebrew Verbs—they 
have no present tense; they are of the past or future only. 
“All that’s bright must fade,” says Tom Moore. Very likely 
and so must ail that’s not bright. To hear some people talk, 
you would imagine that there was no month in the year er 
cept November, and that the leaves had nothing else ‘o do 
than fall off the trees. And, to refer again to ‘om Moore's 
song of the “Stars that shine and fall,” one might suppose that 
| by this time, all the stars in heaven had been blown out, like 
so many farthing candles in a show booth: and as for flowers 
‘and leaves, if they go away, it is only to make room for new 
ones. There are as many stars in heaven as ever there were 
in the memory of man, and as many flowers on earth, to0, 
“and perhaps more in England, for we are always striking 
fresh importations. Some crackers remind one of the boy 
who said that his grandmother went up stairs nineteen times 
|a day, and never came down again.—-Or to seek for another 
| resemblance, they may be likened to the Irish grave-aigger, 
who was scen one night looking about the ehurch yard, with 
a lantern in his hand. “What have you Jost, Pat?” Ob, 
I’ve lost my lantern!” “You have your lantern in your h 


9, 
ae a we 

“Qh, but this isa lantern I’ve found, it is not the lantern 1 
hink more of 


y have found. 





and,” 





TRANQUILITY oF MIND.--A pervading tranquility is gener 


ally the characteristic of the first order of minds, as restles? 
Janets twinkle, the fixed stats 


shine with unbroken steadiness. 
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